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ABSTRACT ^ . / 

This is the report of a study that examined the 
iapact of the institutional structure on. the* development of th^ 
professional studies course at one college^ the influence it had on 
the staff and student coafflitneat and perception of relevance^ and the 
way the structure affected the nature of the program at work* The 
research data for the stu^y was collected through ^terviews^ 
questionnaires^ participant observation, and college do9uaents* 
Chapter 1 concerns the formal organization and curriculum of 
professional studies* It discusses two' phases, 1965-72 and 1972-75, 
in t)iB development of the course. In chapter 2, the focus is on the 
perception .of status and value of prof essicfnal s^u-dies. It contains 
st^ff coantents on the influence of tHe structural' ari'd organizational 
features of the college course pattern, and student comments on the 
competence and commitment of the staff. Chapter 3 contains staff and 
student comments on, the conflicts and anxieties associated with 
teaching and learning in the professional studies aTea. *(Appended are 
14 items including research methods, questionnaires, course patterns, 
academic structure at the college, unit structure of courses, 
academic staff structure, staff teaching experience, matriculation 
patterns, lines of communication, and membership of the Academic 
Board.) (EC) 
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Educators concerned with the preparation of students for the teaching profession 
stiti perceive the need for two distinct and separate processes, preparation for teaching 
in terms of 'the actual work of teaching', and in terms of 'the student's education'.* 
Many coll^ currifular panems reflect this dual process. 

*^ven the*process of preparation for. the 'actual work of teaching' has three 
distinct structural elements in ^ny colleges .... Education Th^ry. School Exp- 
erience, and Profession^ or Curriculum Studies. It 'is at the Professional Studies 
efement that the -focus of t\\\i research is directed, i^rticuiarly the' perceptions by 
.participants in the process? of the value and status of the formally designed and 
'stated curriculum. ' ^ * ' 

The rapid growth in the nurnber of students in training, the extension of the 
normal course to 3 years duration, th^ development of the Bachelt^r of Education 
degree and increasing "pressure" from the t<jachihg profession were among the marly 
influences contributing to curriculum change in Colleges of Etiucatiorv during the 
1960$. The study of t^^ discrete disciplines of Education Theory together with a 
study ofl'one or two convenlionaL"subjects", became the core curriculum for many 
students,\ supported by periods of teachtfig in schools. ^ 

In response to, disquiet among many practising teachers and from some starff 
within colleges, several colleges d^eloped a third area of the curriculum, variously 
named but here called Profess'^^nal Studies, ih^ general purpose of which was to 
link the theories x>f teaching and learning to the knov^edge of the disciplines, 
and to focus them pragmatically onto classroom ^activities. 

"(his developing area oe«ded a distinct rationale, a , coherent programme 
of studies, and a competent and commined teachiog staff. , 

The study exaMinc^s the impact of the institutional structure on the development 
of the Professional Studies course at one college, the influence it had„bn staff and 
student commitcf^ent and perception of relevance, and the ^ way the structure 
affected the nature of the programme of work. The study contairis illustrations 
of many of the characteristic problenns of innovation, uncertamty of purpose, 
perceived, thread to established norms and positions, conflicting loyalties, changing 
status, and a probable mismatch between the academic structure of the institution, 
and the professional and persona! Qb}ectives of some of the people wttrkmg there. 

The college to be studied has 860 full time students, all training for teaching. 
Almost 700 of these are on the three or four year Certificate of Education or B.Ed. 
^ degree courses, of which 89 are preparing^ for Secondary teaching. The research 
IS directed mainly at the 600 students on the three or foux year courses, preparing 
to teach the 3- 1 3 year^ age range , -[ 

An appreciation ,bf the validity of ihe research fmdmgs depen^ls largely on 
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an, understanding of thfe methods usfd. These ire described in some detail in 
Appendix 1. • ^ 

The rescafchxJata was collected in a variety of ways, using Interviews, (Appendix 2)- 
questionnaires, participant observation, and college documents, and a broad plan was 
Signed from an analysis of tt\t data. The length of the study did not encourage 
the development of all the possible lines of analysis. Certain central Issu^ mrt 
selected, and the focal points to emerge in the study are:- 

1. , The formal organisation and curriculum of Professional Studies. ^ • 

2. Suff and student perception of the status and value of Professional Studies 
in the^courscLpattem. " . „^ , ,Lju^, 

3. .The conflicts and anxieties of sUff and stcidents largely consequent upon 
* * their perception of a misinatch between^^me elements of T end 2. a 

There is frequent reference ip the study to the structural and organisational 
■ context within which Professional Studies H taught, and to staff and studente' 
opinions. However, these references tend to be fragmentary, so a series of appendices 
have been included to provide further dcttils on these points, (aee li«t of Appendices, 
page 25). Quotations used in the study have been selected for their representative 
numerical significance. The persons who made them have not been identified both 
in order to preserve their anonymity and to prevent vari^ons of status being ascribed 
to the quotations by the reader. 

The validity and reliability ol the research is necessarily 'limited. The profile 
should be seen as a pilot itudy to identify hypotheses, lithef than to-testjthem 
rigorously. The conclusions drawn are supported by evidence collected by inter-, 
viewing 3J5% of th^ students on the 3 and 4 year courses, and 25% of the full-time 
staff. A fuFther 6% of the student body returned a questionnaire (a 60% return) 
which was designed after the iptervjew? (Appendices 3 - 5 inclusive). The con- 
clusions are therefore indications of What may be widely held views. The ultimate 
test will be the extent to which readers of this document with knowledge of similar 
institutions, can identify the findings 6of this research withMheir ovm experiences. 

in that the study is largely 'the result of only 2 "weeks data„ collection by a 
tutor familiar wjth the institution, it hopefully provides an example of the potential 
for participant re^rch, and will encourage teaching sUff elsewhere tp engage in 
similar research. 

The study is vwitten as a discussion document, the wain purpose of yyhich is 
to illuminate part of the process of professional education, to identify issuesj to 

^..^.prorfibte dial6gue, and to encourage appraisal and evaluation. It -is hoped that it 
will further contribute to the understsinding of the teaching' and learning of Pro- 

• * fessiofial Studies. * 
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CHARTER1 

THE FORMAL ORGANJSATtON AND CURRICULUM OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

Traditionaity, Colle9e$ of Education have organised their curriculum into two 
major and a* series of minor courses, supported by blocked periods o\ teaching 
practice. Students would study one tpossibly two) Main Subjects and Education 
Theory, together with a series of short curriculum courses, mounted by subject 
departments at the invitation of Ecfgcation Department tutors whose groups were 
the focus for curriculum' work. 

^ For a number of reasons, this system was adjudged unsatisfactory, and responsib- 
ilhy for curriculum courses passed in 'some colleges to the subject' departments, 
with education tutors maintaining the responsibility for helping the student to 
synthesize his many experiences. This was the pattern at the college between 1950 
and 1p60 when it was orienta|ed towards the preparation of Secondary School 
teachers. The college was organised around singie-subjeCt departments as in approp- 
riate mcans^f achieving curriculum objectives for the 'secondary' teacher. 
^ , . 

In the early 1960*$ the Ministry insisted 4hat the college change to a Primary 
and Middle years orientation. Yhe national extension- of the cour^ to three years 
enabled the college to develop new coulrses for the.&13 students alongside r^jher 
than in place of th^ existing pattern, so there grew 'Curriculum Studies' courses 
in the many conventional subject areas of the Primary/Middle 3ch6oi curriculum. 
Departments were responsible for the design resourcing and assessment of these 
courses, which frequently had the dual objective of teaching the student.the content 
of the subject, and the methods of teaching that subject, in the schools. .Fragment- 
ation and duplipation was common, with departments often working in isolation 
.from orfe another, and the 'curriculum' or 'professional' area of the students' course 
tended to lack a common objective or a logical pattern. ^ 

With these ideological and organisational shortcomings in mind, the college 
became Virtually the first in England (1965) to appoint a Coordinator of Pro- 
fessional Studies. This has been the college's only external appointment with 
a forn^tty ascribed role almost wholly in the Profe^i6nal Studies area, and to 
him has fallen the task of liaising with Heads of subject departnwnts to desi§(%, 
resource, staff and assess these courses. Since^his appointment Professional Studies^ 
have been "struggling^to emerge" with an identity of its o^. 

Phases of development ' 

Ther^ have been two distinct phases ii} the development of Professional Studies 
since the appointment t>f a co-ordinator. ^ . 

(i) 1965-72 ^ 

« 

Firstly, a rationalisation of the overall pattern of professional courses took 
place. A Foundation Year vvas developed with a broad range of compulsory courses 
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for ali &13 students, to be folloWd by 1V3 years' study of an 'Area' of the school 
curriculum, selected by the student with tutorial advic^.and supported by a period 
of application in schools (Study Practice) on a micrateaching basis, and a series 
of short option courses chosen by the student '(Appendix 6). No professional 
courses were offered *for the last two terms of the third ytir or for the fourth 
year B.Ed, course. . . ^ 

This first phase was a period of co-ordinated and rapid growth of Professional 
Studies. At its peak sojne.5-13 students were directing as much as 55% oMheir . 
timetabled time to Professional Studies. ^ Departments were motivated to participate 
jn ^ Professional Studies, as it represented the main opportunity to develop new 
courses and on that basis to acquire extra staffing. At the same time, pres^re from 
the teaching profession and from some tutors in college identified the need for such 
a pragpiatic area of the curriculum as an immediate preparation for classroom 
practice. 

Professional Studies therefore nnade considerable demands on the timp of 
staff and students, but there was no comparable weigl)ting of it for assessment 
purposes. Each of the four areas of college work (Main subject. Education Theory, 
Professional Studies and School Practice) carried a separate assessment. In order 
to matriculate onto the ^th year B.Ed: course, students were required to obtain 
at least a 'B' grade in both Mams and Theory, at least a X' grade in School Practice, 
and a Pass in Prt^es^ional Studies. Until 1972, when Credit irp Distinction became 
available, students could only pass or fail Professional Studies. ^ ' ^ 

The Specific role ascribed to Professional Studies by the institution is somewhat 
difficult to identify. It seems to be conceived in a multiplicity of ways, and few 
staff apart from, the co ordinator seem to be able to articulate emphatically what 
the aims and objectives of Professional Studies are. This formal statement of its 
purpose IS taken from a paper to the Faculty Bbard ol Education of^e "parent" 
Unrversity (1972): 

"The course of Extended Professional Studies draws upon ^ the disciplines 
of Education to illuminate the content and process of school based education 
appropriate to the aqe-interest of the student, while using curriculum theory 
to give cohefence to the whole." "If* 

Within this general statement eaclj department was relativefy free to interpret 

the personal ^nd professional needs of each student within' its subject area as it $aw^ 

fit. Most departments developed courses that to a greater or lesser extent attempted 

to ,teach students something of the 'content' of the subject, and how the subject 

might be taught in schools. Most departments grouped students for these courses 

according to their age-range interests. The degree to which departments assumed 

already possessed subject expertise, and the consequent scale of pragmatic classroom 

focus, became the main areas of difference between courses. 
-> 

Alongside this departmental interpretation of purpose, there developed a 
philosophy among a significant number of tutors that Professional Studies should be 
the "meejing point'* pr "catalyst" for all other study and experience within college, 
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where tutors related subject knowledge to learning theory and experience ofthe 
classroom. This may yet become the focus of Identity for Professional Studies. 

Similarly difficult to Identify are th^ channels of responsibility and commun- 
ication for Professional Studies between the co-ordinator, the departments, »the 
. ^ college academic board and the university (Appendix 1J3). ""Most departments 
^ * identified at least one tutor with special responsibilities for* Professional Studies, 
•| ^ who invariably represented that department* on the Professional Studies Board 1 
? committee not listed as an Academic Board commlnee (Appendix' 8J .... which 
is responsible to the co-ordinat«r, and oversees general policy and administration ^ 
of Professional Studies. Until threstablishment of the new B.Ed, degree in Septerhber 
' >>(f ' 1974, ;here existed a Professional Studies Panel at the University, responsible to the 
Faculty Board of Education at that university. ^ 

Almost the complete financial resourcing of Professional Studies remained 
within the subject departments, something under £1,000 per year being directly 

• available to Professional Studies. Also, the departments were ultimately responsible 
(though in liaison with the co-ordinator) for the sUffing of Professional Studies. 
Role differentiation between main subject and professional study teaching was not 
marked; few tutors had more than a 50% teaching commitment to prottssional work, 

^ though most professional studies were taught by comparatively junior staff. Internal 
promotfon was largely on the recommendation of Heads of Departments, who afso 
selected newly appointed staff. ^ 

Professional Studies teaching group sizes varied considerably, but in general * 
approximated to 22 in year 1 and 15 subsequently. This compared with an average 
size of t2 for main subject studies, though there was considerable variation between 
departments. ^ 

(11) 1972-75 * . ' , 

♦ 

In anticlpetion of the government circular' 7/73 and the subsequent White Paper, 
the college was provided with an opportunity to evaluate and rationalise^ its courses. 
New Certificate In Education and B.Ed, courses were planned, and mounled in 
September 1974 on a modular unit basis. In principle, eagh unit was to be of equal 
length in timetable and study time, and of equal weighting for assessment purposes, 
^The* details of the programmes for 313 students are shown in Appendices 7 & 9. 

, Thi^j-epresented a substantial reduction of timetabled time for ^r<jks^nz\ 
Studies, t»\c scale of which varied according to the ege-mterest of the stu^pOnd 
the student's selection of units within certain prescribed limits, though some students 
could still fill half their timetable with Professional Studies.* 

. ' w 

Also, there -was a redistribution of time for Professional Studies, equally 
i iniUr^ the first three years, and with a small contribution in Year IV. The principle 

of a broad Foundation Course leading to more intensive study of a narrower area 
\oi the curriculum was maintained, but the Foundation Course was spread across 

two years and interdisciplinary courses were designed to avoid too much fragmentation 

and superficiality. (Appendix 7). 



For the first time extra-departmental curriculum planning working parties were 
* established by the co-ordinator to design, withm the timetable time apportioned by 
the Professional Studies Board Curriculum Committee, appropriate courses for the 
new programmes. The membership and organisation of the working parties was 
designed to encourage interdisciplinary thmking. 

■ r 

Th; emerging identity of Professional ^dies is described m the current college 
prospectus: ' ^ 

* • .• N , 

^ "Professional Studies, to which all departments in college contribute, are 

concerned with the school curriculum in relation to the learning and teaching 
of children." 

And it appears in the current University Calendar as: 

"Professional Studies which are concerned with the school curriculum in 
relation to the learning 4nd teaching of children in particular age canges." 

At a more general le^el of jlolicy making and co-ordination the Professional 
Studies Board is now represented on the college Academic Board's newly established 
Educational Studies Comminee {Appendix 8). This oversees approximately 75% 
of the students' formal curriculum. The former Professional Studies Panel at the 
University has now been subsumed into the university's Education Studies Panel. 

All units in the new courses are intended to be weighted e^ally for assessment 
. purposes, butvfor matriculation onto the B.Ed. (Hons) patttrfC the University with 
the suppor^ of a Sec^nda^y orientated college of education, is willing to accept 'B' 
grades only in Mains StudiM and Education Theory, and not in Professional Studies. 
This matter Jias still to be resolved (April 1975). (Appendix 12). 

The major fmancing and total staffing of Professional Studies remains the 
responsibility of subject departments. Comparatively junior members of staff still do 
the bulk of the teaching in this area, and teaching groups 5till tend to be larger ^ 
than Main Sul^ect teaching groups. ^ 

S * 

^ These have been two interesting phases of development which have seen the 
ii^mergence of a strong and increasingly refined rationale for Professional Studies, 
and the construction of a structural fabric to implement the rationally. The develop 
ment of the organisational structure and the resourcing of the implementation h^ve 
each been strongly influenced by the existing academic structure of the college, 
(Appendices 8 & K)) and this has encouraged the development of disparate perceptions 
of value and status for. Professional Studies among staff and students. For rodst 
individuals Professional Studies has been a focal point of conflict between institut 
ionai and personal needs and'objectives. 

For-^^udents, Professional Studies is invariably seen as the most immediately 
useful preparation for their future classroom role as teachers, yet the majority 
see the lack of instftutional rewards for efforts expended in Professional Studies. 
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Thus participants m the proceo are faced with a conflicting ittm of choices according 
to their perception of its status and value. 

For daff, secunty of tenure, and promotional ambition ts invariably perceived 
to be Within the subiect department structure, yet professionally most faculty 
recognijft the value arxi importance of the professional aspect ot teacher preparation. 

These 6onflictJ prpmote anxieties, many of which have remaricabty similar 
causes and effects among staff and students. Chapters II and Ml study thes^ percep- 
tions arxJ reactions in more detail. 
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CHAPTER II . ' I 



I 



THE PERCEFflON OF STATUS AND VALUE OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 



The >wfd 'status' is used to descntte two distinct phenomena. On the one 
hand there ts the perception of status » the level of importance accorded by the 
Institution to Professional Studies in the pattern of college courses, and on the other 
status ts pcrc^ved as a measure of value to the individual in both personal (intellectual 
and emotiooal) and career terms. For some staff and some students there is dispanty 
betvyeen their perception of "the two forms of status, vvhich leads to the development 
of stress and an;?iety that manifestJ itscK in a variety of ways, ^ 

Status of Professional ftudies within the coIleQe course pattern 

"Hvery student beyond the first year and ail members of staff interviewed indicated 
that Professional Studies Has a low status withm the college course pattern. Not all, 
of them used the same critena for measunng the status, but manifestatiom of the 
lowly status fell mto two broad categories, d) the mfluwjce of structural. and organts 
ationa! features of the college courae^t t ern ft rKi ( » 1 tt^erompcterKg and comnrutnwt 
of jtaff. Over half the studentr and most of the staff drew attention to the influence 
of the Structure on staff attitudes and expertise. 

(a) m>e influence of structure 

(i) Departmental structure arxJ appointment system 

Twelve of the staff intenuewed (60%) drew attention to the incompat^xUty 
between the basic academic structure of the college and the or^amiation of learning 
wthin the 5-13 age range. Staff are appointed to college on the basis of a great 
expertise in one narrowly defined area of knowledge, usually a conventional subject 
category, gamed through the normal channels of the untversity model, and often 
reinforced by teaching experience m a secondary school. The quantity of 5-13 
teaching experience is limited. (Appendix 11). and the combination of degree 
qualifications attd &13 teaching experience <s comparatively rare. Staff are appointed 
by subject departments, so thff^mount of appropriate professional experience may 
be limited and sta<f often have to gam this expenence 'on the job'. 

• t * 

A member of staff summarised the majority feeling when he said 

"The nature of the select»6n of staff should be such that there are enough people 
who do fee{ committed to Professional Studies. Since the appointments are 
dealt with by Heads of Department on the whole, they g^ the staff they want, 
and they are nearly ail lookkig for academic expertise." 

Students are quick to notici the effects of this rystem. If a me^nber of staff tt 
incompetent or uncommitted in/any way, the student usually translates this into an 
indication that t>iis area of tfie college course is of lesser importance. A typical 
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student comment was . * . 

"It comes down to the Jecturen not providing the stimulus or the leadership 
for students to see the relevance of importance of Professional Studies. " 

4 

(ii) Historical Ossification .* * 

The departmental structure* was developed at the college to tram secondary 
teachers In the early laWs the college moved to the 5-13 patterrvfof approximately 
80% of J» students. The structu/e was not adapted to accommodate this change and 
the ^o{/\tT structure was imposed onto the new situation. A member of suf f summed 
up the cons^uences: ' ^ 

"People had to suddenly switch their ideas and obviously found it very difficult. 
They obviousJy did it from a ;sepondary point of view .... there was always tbrt — 
tremendous ernphasis on specialrsm .... so the principles of integrated w/rk 
never came.through. More recent appointments to the college have been unable 
to break through this structure based on a secondary grammar approach to 
^vorkT' , 

Thirty five per cent of the staff interviewed perceived a more sinister aspect to 
this. Positions of personal power and authority would be placed m jeopardy *f any 
structural change took place, so any move towards a structure deliberately designed 
to achieve a chanc^ ^Utus for Professional Studies would be actively resisted One 
staff member commented: > 

"You've got to start looking at* the way people ha\ ? vested interests in particular 
things, and then get back to fundamental principles, but ^f youVe^t a traditional 
pocket and no-one is allowed to examine what that docs, other things grow up 
alongside it rather than in place of it" 

• * ,* , 

(m) Policy, formulating structures ^ 
^ V ' / * 

Ot^cially the Academic Board is responsible for the curriculum of the college 
and 7 m^qibers of staff pointed out that the composition and constitution of the 
Board was,likely to ossify the existing academic structure. Only 11 of 27 members 
of the Board are elected. (Appendi)^ 14) 

(iv) Award stn>ctures ' * 

The college is in the p\cess of char>ging from a course stricture offering a 
3 year certificate course plus vne yfear for^ classified B.Ed ({esgree. to a structure 
oi a foundation year followed by either • ^ 



(a), a 2 year certificate course, 
or (b) a 2 year B.Ed Ordinary cours^^ 1 
or (cl a 3 year B Ed. Honours cours^ ' V/Appcndix 12) 



or 
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In order to matricuUte onto the former B.Ed. and the new B.Ed. (Horn), students 
are required to obtain a higher grade in Mam Subject Studies and Education Theory 
than in Profeswonal Studies. This was perceived by all staff and students interviewed 
as an indication of relative status. A member of staff said: 



"We can hardly blame students for feeitng that it is more important to work at 
Education Theory and Main Subject when you see the matriculation requirements 
for the B.Ed." * 

A student echoed the feeling of nxwt of his interview colleagues when he said. 

"From the point of view of ^assessment you are only required to have reached 
9 certain pass level in Professional Studies, whereas to be able to continue 
into the 4th year you need a 'B' grade in the others .... now that must influence 
to some extent where Professional Studies comes on the hierarchy." 



Apart from the Univenity's interpretation of academtc excellence, the fact 
that the college's certificates and degrees are awarded by the unrveaity nTcans that 
some element of parity and similarity needs to extst between this college and the 
other two colleges assoaated with the University Institute of Education. All 3 
colleges have been encouraged to design unit structures for their teacher traiping 
courses. As the other two colleges are secondary teaching orientated, they each 
have a rather less important professional course than this one, and as the university has 
no real equhralcnt to the Professiojial Studies course, there is a t^ency to regard it 
as a somewhat inferior area. The college under study has pre«ed strongly for all 
, units to carry equal weighting for assessment purposes and has met resistance from 
tf>e othei' institutions. As a member of staff put it: ; 

"The new B.Ed. structures will help to give Professional Studies an identity, 
with units of equal weight This ts one of the things that will give respectability 
to the Professional Studies area .... completely equal status. But the procrastin- 
ation of the univenity^and other colleges is causing it at the moment to be 
• 95% equal .... some ammals are more equal than others" 

It appears that '8^-godem a Professional Studies core unit is not acceptable 
for B.Ed. (Hons) rrwtriculationTonTV^-^aUnEducation Theory will do. 



(vi) Divenificaton structure ^ 

« As the college mover towards the mounting of non-teaching degrees it ts 
rrfnf6rcing a move towards the university model of the map of kr)owled9e that 
quickened during the developnrwit of the B.Ed, degree. -The emphasis on narrow 
speaalism and subject expertise is tending to force staff into » choice between 
maintaining contact with their own discipline or devoting more of their attenton 
towards Professiorwl work. The folldwiftg comment of a member of staff summartses 
tf)e feejtng of over half the staff interviewed: * 



(v) 
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"The whole situation m colleges of education has been evotving .... we have 
Irved with change since 1958, with outside pressures. Suff have in the first 
instance been appomteo for their academic standing and Qualtf»catTons, emphas- 
ised by the advent of the B.Ed, and now the new degrees in recent years, 
therefore there has been a great lack of professional expertise within the college." 

(vi'i) Career structures * 

All staff and students try to match their roles in the institution to their personal 
goats, htnce they wilt work towards the establishment of a structure that will protect 
and reinforce their personal security. The structuring of knowledge into subject 
categories over the last 50 years or so has coexisted with and been fostered by academic 
study of those subjects by people who have constructed organisations that reflect the 
categortsatron. There ts a certain security of tenure and a clear career ladder withrn 
most subjects that tends to inhibit staff members from stepping outside thts strijcture. 
As one staff n>ember put it: 

'To what extent do staff either consciously or subconsciously argue that 'if I 
want to forward my career the basic way forward is in my discipline rather than 
* in Professional Studies.' The disciplines already have lor>g-standing respectability 
.... this is new and unknown, therefore it's much more of a char>ce/' ^ 

The dilemmas facing staff are complex and occur at different Revets, but central 
to all other issues is the choice of either specialising m a conventional ^'subject' 
expertise, or concentrating on the 'classroom facets' of teaching and learning m that 
subject area. The stpicture of knowledge (largely mirrored by institutional and 
career structures) tend to attract staff with a high personal motivation towards an 
emphasis on 'subject* expertise, which, in turn, conflicts with the institution's 

'professional' intentions regarding preparation for the classroom, in order to 
preserve their own career opportunities, some staff, whilst publicly extolling the 
professional intentions of the institution* ensure personal career stability by remaining 

'subject specialists. * 

(viii) Other structures 

References were made to other stnjctures by a substantial number of both 
staff ar>d students. They'can be outlined only briefly here. 

The most commonly mentioned was the timetable structure. Two aspects of 
this<.seemed to be important. Students repeatedly mentioned fragmentation of i 
Professional Studies and saw the hnle bits of tin>e allocated to a large number of 
elenrtents of the curr»culurn as a reflection of the tow status of e^. The amalgam 
of time of all the bits remained ipeffectual. On the other haf>d five members of staff 
pointed out the detrimenul effect on the students' attitudes of the placing of 
Professional Studies at the two extreme ends of the working* week, and further 
mentioned the foreclosure of these courses early in the third year of the old pattern 
as effective in reducing status. 




Over 70% of the ttud^ts intervtewed found great diffjculty identifying with 
the Professional Studies course mainly because (t had no home base m a physical 
sense, and more importantiy, it provided no form of tutor/student relationship 
that could forge a link between its disparate parts. As one student put it 

"The face in the chair is always changing." 

Finally, two members of staff saw the disparity between the Bumham and 
Pelham pay scales as an inhibiting factor on continual exchange of staff between 
schools and colleges. ' ^ f* 

Clearly then, both «aff and rtudents in a variety of ways perceived stairtural 
ff)fluenc8S to be partially responsible for'^e lowly« status of Professional Studies. 
But perhaps even more significantly, 85% of the staff interviewed and 95% of the 
students interviewed felt that the status should be higher to reflect the real value of 
Professional Studies as a preparation for teaching. 

Here perhaps, was the seat of conflict and anxiety m both staff and students. 
Were they to play along with 'the system' ev/m jhough it was professionally Cinsatis^ 
factory to the majonty of them, or were the/ prepared to nsk their own careers 
in an effort to change the system? 

Part of the pattern of their behaviour was Sealed in the other perspective 



(b) The influence of staff competence and commitment 

Whereas the majority of observations on sthictural influences were made 
by staff, students were equally as articulate as staff concerning the influence of staff 
attitudes on status. 

(i) Academic rigour and personal satisfaction 

Whilst 80% of the staff interviewed suggested that ^dademic' rigour was a 
worthwhile and satisfying goal, 75% <$f that number did not accept that it was the 
sole possession of traditional disciplines One staff member epitomised the feeling 
of^ these people when he said: 

"The extent to which rigour arises in Professional Studies sessions or 
Subject is almost entirely dependent on the lecturer and has very little or 
nothing td^ with whether it's Professional Studies, Mam Subject or Education 
o Theory./ Rigour arises from a state of mind of the people dealing with the 
course rather than from the nature of the course itself." 

HowcJ|»f, whilst the majority of staff interviewed thought Professional Studies 
could and snbuid have ngour, few felt that it did, and as such it was a low status and 
unsatisfying thing to do. Over 80% thought that too little time wai devoted to each 
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section and that this lead to superficiality, lack of mvolvcmcnt and interest, and 
difftoiltiK of assessment. As one staff member put tt 

"I feel I'm doing the 100 yards dash all the time." 

This tutor had identified a certain 'coverage' being njecessary for competence 
to be attained, and a certain 'depth' and commitment to be necessary for personal 
and for student satisfaction. 

V 

But this immedia^etyM^aises several ^ major tssues concerning the obiectives 
of Professional Studies. Most of the staff wanted more time for their own particular 
subject but a lew saw a need to exclude subject work altogether and concentrate on a 
classroom focus. Certatniy every staff member interviewed perceived a status 
difference between theory and practice, subject discipline and integrated approaches, 
student centred and child-centred work, and broad and deep curncular patterns. 
One might speculate on the extent to which staff are able to objectify these differ- 
ences, without themselves becoming identified with the dichotomy. ♦ 

Every student interviev/ed also 5poke critically of the lack of satisfaction 
obtained from Professional Studies' Some mentioned a conveyor belt' complex 
others the simplistic nature of Professional Studies One called it "old hat" and 
another commented on pushing Professional Studies to the "bottom of the ladder. ' 
This pattern of studentjeaction was so common that one might ask if sufficient 
staff possess the expertise to introduce ngorous thinking mto Professional Studies 
courses, even if more tinr>e was to be made available, or whether it was more a 
matter of commitment and selection of priorities in an over demanding occupation. 

(ii) Staff competence and commitment 4 

Forty per cent of the staff interviewed Were critical of some of Iheir colleagues, 
firstly from the point of view of attempting to do a job for which they were not 
equipped, and secondly for implicitly revealing to students their own perception 
of a low status Professional Studies One staff memher said 

"First of all they should admit that they don't know instead of living a 
fool's paradise^' 

Coliege policy has traditionally been that every tutor should be involved in 
professional course woik Thts policy was challenged by 65% of the staff interviewed. 
A tyjiic^l comment was 

I cj like to see a group of people accept Professional Studies as their job in 
r.uli^je Yo<j need an interdepartmental planning team to identify the students' 
. professional Jeveiojim^ and needs Then I would see the departments 
invited m to do speciin thinqs " 

This roll' identification has been ieft as a very loose t)Olicy in the past, and 
1?* (»f thf stJff interviewed saw personal and institutional advantages in this, 
onil U',iT*H\ ihf jppeorancc of a second class staff »f role differentiation increased 
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Sixty per cent of the staff interviewed were very sensitive to the status of 
Profcsstonar Studies (and, by implication, anyone too closely associated with it). 
A typical commit was* ^ 

"I don't think staff commitment is very high .... they sec it as a bit of a bum's 
job with no status or respectability." 

Another member o^ staff said: 

"It's the bread and butter work thit you have to do and its not necessarjiy the 
most enjoyable part of the job for some staff. We prefer not to talk about it. 
It perhaps has a treadmill aspect about it." 

/ 

Students are quick to perceive any lack,.Ql_QQmmitnr>en^ or competence on the 
part of staff, and every student interviewed |Md sonr>e'critTcal things to say about some 
or all Professional Studies teaching. One;jtudent epitomised the almtwt uniform 
reaction of students when she said: 

"With many staff Professiwial Studies is regarded as a kind of subsidiary aspect 
of the whole college course to tKelf Main Subject." 

Other students perceived a "more lenient attitude" by staff, towards Pro- 
fessional Studies, and comments about the lack of "pushiness" were made by 
90% •f the students interviewed. Virtually every student had picked up some 
m formal messages from staff that suggested Professional Studies was of less importance 
than other areas of the college course, , 

Discussion . ^ » 

The phrase "struggling to emerge" used by a tutor describing Professional Studies 
is really a synonym for innovation. Professional Studies, as ifKreasingly conceived as 
a unified course having its own identity, has been one of the largest areas of innovation 
in the college over the lastlfecade. As such, it must be seen as a serious competitor 
for the resources of the college. 

Control of the innovation has been in the hands of the existing structure which 
was initially designed to achieve quite different objectives from those of Professional 
Studtes. ' The departmental structurfc- has tended to^ protect the interests of staff 
rather than the interests of students, and could be used to effectively inhibit any 
change taking place that might pose a threat to the existing order. - 

The development of this new area provided potential within a general atmosphere 
of academic freedom and role adoption for the appearance of roles and responsib- 
ilities that previously didn't exist. Typologies developed that recognised forms of 
expertise not traditionally held in high regard in some other parts of the college's 
work. So goals have been loosely identified and organisational structures have been 
established a lonotide r rather than in place of . existing structures. 




Various mechanisms have been available to contain the emergence of this new 
area« so that the majority of staff perceive it to have a lowly status. As such it is not 
a vehicle for the achievement of personal goals, and staff have tended to hesitate 
^before committing their energies to it. ' 



The institution has fwrmitted a situation to arise \n which some parts of the 
college curricufiAn are labelled second class« ag[d the consequent^stresses placed upon 
staff and students alike in (heir choice of commitment to one or other, and^by 
implication and association their acceptance of, first or second cta^ citizensliip, 
manifests itself as a number of anxieties detailed in the next chapter, , 
' - • J 
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fcHAPTER 111* 



$OME p^i»fecnv^s ori conflict and anxiety akoqated with teaching 

" . AND learning' IN THE PROFESSIONAL STUDIES AREA 

. , ; • • 

Th^ conij^iptr of i varie.ty.of.|u»eia9ogical ^nd phitosophical poinU of view 
ihto the^^ stiffing of in institution bound to create stress and anxiety. Not all 
'iftrspectiyes can be Mtisjied even with I. coljeqial structure /pparently permitting 
some d^reeW pfofesttotial autonomy., ^ete$|!ona| conviction and personal ambition 
1$ llkefy to be confounded' by tb| i^titutjonal org^liisatteViin g nunober of Instances. 
This college is no. excepiion. ^the^^rceptions by bofh $ta|(*and studente of hier- 
archical respectability as outlined in the preVioui. chapter, h*ve*^gtypn rise to insec- 
urity, feelings of inadequacy, and splitjoyaHics hi relatidrftaiPfofeSstSilal Stuthes. 

Staff: Concern for the resptfct of^olleaoues * " ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

' , ^ • <rf • • 

ConfJict and anxiety nunifested itself during the interview^ in \a nUmber of 
ways, rSi least the unease of suff regarding confidentiality: Eight tutors used phrases 
like\ 

"I kno^i^ we're talking in confidence 

and: ' . * ' , ' ' 

^ "I came to this place bfcause l^m interested in teaching .... this is confidential 
for God's sake .... but this ranks so I'qw.'* ^ ' - * ^' ^ . 

Apparently they were willing to express pointe privately that they feared making 
public. The distinct impressipn was gained that 12 tutors interviewed felt they alone 
held the views expounded and therefore perceived themselves as misfits in the 
institution.. One .said ^ 

"I feel I'rt different in some ways, which reflects on me as a personality, that 
I'm interested in these other things." (teaching) , . , » * 

And another said: * 

"Tell me what the others have said. Tfiat'll give me confidence."- 

These tutors appeared to regard themselves as second class iDcmbers of the 
institution, yet 75% of the staff inteniiewed held similar views on many issues. 
This feeling of isolation is probably not helped by the absence of much casual 
conversation about Professional Studies. Five tutors mentioned this. One said: 

"Unless one seeks out conversation about Professional Studies*it doesn't arise." 

Where two greatly : different roles exist witTiin the institution, one far more 
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respectable than the other, mistrust ensues, and negotiation replaces dialogue. 
Fear of A<po5ure of orieseif to be associated too closely with* Professional Studies 
was ^evident. , » 

Staff: Perception of peraonal aor^mic adequacy * ■ ' ' 

With the devtlopnnent of a kind of respectability for'^academic.achicvemept 
among tutors, it is perhaps natural that those tJtors without more formal qualifications 
should feel somehow inadequate, bften, it is those tutors with experience of and 
jfltercst in the classroom sftuation at a pragmatic level who lack the formal quelif- 
ications. Their frustrations were expressed by B tutors interviewed. One said: 

"I see a worsening of the situation reosntly. One is challenged from' high 
quarters about one's academic sundards .... as if one's academic standing 
consisted of how many bits of paper you have. I don't think we want to become 
a sort of paper chasing elite and completely out of touch with the needs of , 
teachers." 

Security of tenure in a situation of potential ^ts in sti^dent numbers is possibly 
close to the surface in this kind of thinking. Fourteen tutors interviewed made 
reference to the duallstiq nature of qualifications, those on paper and those associated 
with experience. Eight of those tutors showed' insecurity and ^annoyance that the 
Jatter form of qualification was given little credence by the institution. One said: 

"The problem has arisen in latter years because of our own uncertainty about 
our future. From^ap0^*ntments made at the moment, and from attitudes, the 
thmg most highly valued at present is academic success. But so many of our 
best Professional Studies tutors have come from the realms of schools." 

Twelve of the tutors interviewed indicated that they thought staff should have 
more to say in whether they taught Professional Studies or not. Thi^ is probably 
a tacit admission that not all staff are interested. One said: 

"A person should be allowed to opt in or out of Professional Studies. To say 
we are all general practitioners with one area of expertise is wishful thinking." 

Significantly, it was the tutors with tjje smallest teaching commitment in 
Professional Studies who most vociferously. defePPied the general practitioner concept. 
Perhaps they too felt vulnerable if another area of expertise were to be identified 
that they did not possess. « 

" * 

Staff: Security of tenure 

^ Despite ^5% of the tutors interviewed protesting that Professional Studies 
should be given higher status, only 40% of the total interviewed were willing to become 
almost wholly associated with Professional Studies- in their teaching commitment. 
The -most common reason for this was related to career prospects. Few perceived 
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any clear career staicture devetoptn^ from Professional Studies. As one member of 
staff said: 

"Staff would like to have a foot i^ both cam^s as a safeguard in case. Professional 
Studies doesn't develop. The uncertainty is only temporary perhaps." 

^ The uncertainty has been as^ayated recently by a paper circulated by the Joint 
Working Party of th( Acad*(/ic Board, indicating a displacement of over 60 staff 
at this and another local college of education by 1981. dufr to tncher training cuts. 
In \he scramble for job security, 5 tutors interviewed indicated the possibuiity that 
staff with fewer paper qualifications would be relegated to Professional Studies which 
would encourage the development of stratified classes of Faculty within college. One 
tutor put it this way. 

"If yoi^try to make a Professional Studies department for example, you'd be 
boxing round the ar6a and you'd be enclosing certain individuals within it, and 
tKat might have very real dangers .... there would be a poJarisation. i parking of 
rraundant and weaker staff m Professional Studies." 

This type of thinKmg is a threat to which most staff will react vigorously to 
protect thetr own position, and reaffirm thp existing slj^cture of the subject depart 
ments. * ' ' . 

Staff Dissatisfaction with colleaoues' perception of a Wofesstof al Studies rofe 

Half the staff interviewed had a substantial teaching commitn)ent to Professional 
Studies, and every one of them indicated the demanding nature of the rote they had 
been ascribed, and the difficulties of fulfilling the rote satisfactorily within the 
exiting siljjation. They frequently mentioned shortage of time ahd uncommitted 
students, and perceived. the role of synthesising the! subject knowledge, the theory^nd 
the classroom situation, as a particularly rigorous one for which they were, not 
receiving due recognition from coll ea^es. One said: ' < 

"It's probably, the most difficult area to teach because we've got this captive 
body of students .... it's a compulsory course. They have got to come along 
whether they like it or they're good at it or, not. Consequently you've got 
this tremendous spread of ability and attitude." 

These feelings of anxiety were'rein forced by a ma|ority perception that colleagues 
felt work m the area to be relatively easy and therefore lacking in academic respects 
ability. Professional Studies staff were not perceived as experts in anything par-^ 
ticutar. " * . 

A fourth year student summarised the impressron gained of some stafljn the 
Professional Studies area when she said: %* 

I 

"In this college it seenr« that one man (the co-ordinator) is hofding the'banner, 
and alt the others are dispersed quite widely around him, all hiding in tl]fe1r own 
little departments .... hiding in that once they're ip their departments 4nd the 
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^ doors art shut he can't sc« them." 
Students: Indecision in the face bfVonflicting demands 

In many ways the conflicts and anjj^ietles of students mirrored those of the staff. 
Students were concerned with much the same issues. They craved success, but their 
institutional and personal goals were often In conflict. They worried about inadequacy 
as they tried to "serve two masters", and they were most interested in their own job 
security but were ihdecisive about the best means of achieving this. 

Most students shovyed a fear of failing to please their college superiors. They 
^re quick to perceive that greater rewards in college terms could be obtaine^ by 
focussing attention and effort on certain areas to the exclusion of other^ This, 
basic conflict showed through \t\ the interviews and was strongly illustj^tM in the 
answers to questions 4 and 5 froiti the questionnaire. (Appendices 3-5 Inclusive). 
One student said: 

"You have to db your Education Theory and Main Subject and these are plugged 
the whole time with' weekly asstgnnnents. Professional Studies is just something 
you. do on Tuesdays." * 

At the same time 80% of the ^udents interviewed perceived that the pragmatic 
element of Professional S^ies was of most immediate value and relevance to their 
teachmg needs. .This apparent anomaly caused confusion and annoyance among these 
students as they faced a seeming Impossible choice. One said: 

"\ always thought the grading system should be the other way round with 
Professional Studies at the top, after all we came here to be teacliers. But I 
want to do the B,Ed." 

Their quandary was illustrated further by the student who said: 

"I found them (Pr9fe$sional Studies) ^ever so valuable, but they were so time- 
• consuming, and tended to get in the way of my other work." 

Despite perceiving the value of these courses to their preparation as teachers, 
most students were willing to sacrifice this value in order to obtain a good college 
report, and thereby a good job. But conflicting advice upon which element was 
of most value created much anxiety. 

Students: Experience and expectation 

A considerable amount of student disillusionment concerning Professional Studies 
grew from their experiences failing to match up to their expectations. Their expect 
ations varied considerably as they moved through the college years. In the' first 
year most students mtervieweb felt themselves to blame for failing to perceive the 
relevance of Professional Studies courses. One said: 

* Professional Studies for most students is timetabled on Monday mornings. 
Tuesdays, and Friday afternoons^ 
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"It's not thit It bored me .... it's me I think. Just because I'm not interested 
in it, I've still got to do It .... it's essential. I wouldn't 'say it's a waste of time 
• because it can't be or it wouldn't be on the timetable. " 

The college was seen to be the unquestionable authorfty on these matters. But a 
4th yeir student, with more experience behind him, said: % 

'JThe trouble is that schools and the college are organised in different ways .... 

you don't think in terms of subjects in a Primary school any more." 

» / 

The basic conflict between college and schools' requirement was pointed out 
by over 50% of the stodents from years Ml and IV. 

Students: Credibility of staff 

Every student interviewed was critical t)f some aspect of competence of some 
staff teaching Professional Studies. One summarised the views of the majority when 
shbsald:"^ 

* t 

^'1 think it's very noticeable among staff that a lot of them haven't taught in a 
school for a vexy long time. I don't knbw how they can ttach about what goes 
on in schools when they don't know themselves. Perhaps that's why you get 
taught more based upon the subject." * 

This is a well known criticism by students in professionally orientated institutions 
but it is somewhat countered by the statistics of staff teaching experience shown in 
Appendix 11. Students' ^xiety about their own competence in the teaching situation 
can often encourage the search for scapegoats, and in many intervjAvs the researcher 
gained the impression that students were failing to distinguish lietween competence 
and commitment ' - ^ | 

However, v^llst almost every student thought the course was important, a lack of 
confidence in the credibility of some staff was not conducive to th^ student becoming 
more involved in that area of college work. Many students interviewed recognised 
subject competence \rl most tutors, but 95% of them wer^ severely critical of 
tutors' commitment. (Question 3 Appendices 3-5 inclusive). Students wanted help 
in this area and were annoyed that so many tutors treated it so casually. A tv^pical 
student remark was: > 

"It tends to be just this airy fairy stuff about it coming with experience .... 
well if you've no idea how to start, how to organise your classroom, you're 
^ , not going, to get experience, you're going to gt^jpHaos." 

Another student said: 
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•'Pefh^ It's implicit but we all 'get the feeling that Profe»i6nal Studies isn't 
ail that impoftam. It's partly the tutor's attitudes .... I mean some of them 
couldn't care lea and haven't a clue. Naturally enough, they've come to do 
their Mam Subject " 

Students: Pefceotion of felevar^e and need 

Studerrts' anxieties grow with the approach of teaching practKcs and the 
induction year Thev^ perceive great value in studies at a pragnrwtic level, but a 
nrtember of staff percejfved many students' an»?etjes to grow from contact with such 
pragmatic studies: 

"The conflict ptuation, if you tike, n the relationship of that teacher with all 
his' anxieties and concerns about teaching, Profeswonal Studies puts all that 
into perspective for the teacher, and in fact it can heighten h» anxiety because 
this is what he is going to Be required to teach." 



In a'w*y, students worry about their competence antf adequac/ as teachers, 
but to give khem more pragmatic experience only height^ their msecunty. This 
might explaii some of the students' sharpest cntictsm of Professional Studies. An 
anomally that appeared was that 100% of the students intennevwd believed the 
Professional Studies courses were lacking in some ways, but eqi^y 80%%of the 
students felt they wanted more Professional Studies, and their anxiety frA^uently 
centred on the perceived relevance of Professional Studies and the perceived irrele- 
vance of Main Subject and Education TJveory. One Year III student articulated 
this anxiety: 

t ' * 

"You're not pushed as hard in Professional Studies as you ere in Mam Subiect 
and Education Theory They are always chasing us for 3s$ignnr>ents and we 
have no time to devote to Professional Studies. Professional Studies m our 
year rs almost totally ignored .... we haven't got time to do it We'd benefit 
from it now more than from Maio-Subject and Education Theory but the fact^ 
that it might make me a better teacher just seems to go by the board." 

Two other tutors commented on this msecunty in students. Nei^er had a 
teaching commitrnent m Professional Studies. One, who. was, of the opinion that 
students could be over-protected, said: 

"One of the important things that students have to come to terms with is that 
there's no set answer ..: this leads to a slight feeling of insecuriti'. They may 
yearn for secunty an<| we rnay have to 'play them off in 6rder /o make them 
think for themselvesi:^^ I ♦ 

The other who percenred little intellectual value m Professional Studies/»id, 
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"Professionai Studies rt probably very r>ecessary as a social and emotional pfop 
to their iroeajnty." 



Such differences of opinion characteri se thinking abo^t the nature and purpose 
of Professional Studies. 

Dtsomioo 

There are, thefl, several sinrulanties between staff jand students regarding conflict 
arxl anxiety. Various perceppons of thetr own adequacy compared with the roles 
ascribed by the institution and the profession, together with thetr perceptions of the 
leveb of need-s3tisfactio(t5h3t the- institution provides, combine to develop feelings 
of insecurity and stress. 

Situations abound where students blame staff, arxJ staff blame students, very 
largely on the same grounds of incompetence ar)d lack of commitnDent Frequently 
the comments stem from feelings of personal inddequacy and insecurity- The 
mstitxmon jieeds to be aware that the mm i mtth of the college organnationat structure, 
and the curriculum need in , Professional SfOdtes, possibly exacerbates this situation, 
and inhibits the acjifevemem of either institutional or p^^^onal goals. 



Concluding discourse ^ 

(1) From a more distanced point of view, the high levels of dissatisfaction with 
the Professional 'Studies* course detailed among a section of staff and students, 
might be regard^ as_a very healthy phenomenon. It might ^illustrate a great deal 
of awareness of the professional preparation needs of students an^the difficulties 
arxJ dilemmas this creates in an institution .with a Conventional departmental structure 
and subject centred curriculum. ' ^ ^ 

It IS interesting that 35% of the students arxj 45% of the staff interviewed 
^^offered unsolicited praise ^fpr the Professional Studies course at this college com 
pare(^ with other colleges of educatioh. both in . the allocation of time arxj the 
ayailabiUty^ staff expertise and commitment A comment from one tutor and 
one student summarises this view. 

T^e tutor said: 

^ 

"One of the important things that the Professional Studies areria in^ this coll 
ege has dor>e is bring people together, all wrth different expertise and expenence, 
to collatTorate and get this dialectic »nd dynamic thing going. It may not work 
100% but tfs infinitely improved on what used to happen and it certainly 
doesn't happen everywhere in the country atlhe moment " 
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The 




^'l think tfs vitally important >Mh>t we <5o in Profeastortaf Sttxte. I carne 
to coltege. because I want to teach* and I do kx>k to Profntional Studies for 
a lot; the most reictad to what I'm going to be doing. Whan t talk to 
my friends who are at other coiieges, it makes rf* radbe how lucky wt •n 
here* thty get so littSe help in thb i 



(2) If ProfcKiooa! Studies is percttved by either staff or students to poMas a 
^Itipie conception and to be twpuHntl ^^thtn in rttiity it is both fragmentary 
and unrigorous. • 

The question to be facad by the institution is how might it reaotve the dilemma 
of erKOuraging "grus-root" innovation in Professional Studies without disturtxng 
the tenore of personalities within the existing structure? if the devtTopment is 
permitted to remain the responsibility of departments* how ts ont to avoid Profeworul 
Studies beaming a "sehes of dis(»rate entities'? One tutor's comment raf)ectad 
the views of 75% of thoae interviewed when he ^d: * } 

H 

'''Who has an overview of what Professional Studies is all abojut? Very few ^ 
members of staff (apart from the co-ordinator) seem to talk at the (evel of 
\ 'this is the purpose of Pr of es si o n al Studies'." 

Another tutor pin-poimad the problem perceived by almost every one of his 
colleagues at inter^ew when he said: 

*'fn planning Professional Studies oqp of its biggest problems at the level 
of policy will be to w|^ictar>d the desire of every department to have their 
own little bit* to withstand tf>e pressure of the kind of things that come from 
schools who want taacheri to have a little, bit of everything because all 
this leads to is^tftter fragmentation* confusion* lack of rationalisation ..^ so 
as a strategy for Professional Studies if you were askfng me; 1 think I'd want 
to woric towards a little mofi rationalisation of principles* approach^^critiques, 
*and accept that all students will not do everything's (that eventuatfy^his teaching 
role may require)* ^ a 

The impltcatjons that thts policy woyild have for changing the existing organis^ 
ational structure are far-reaching* and were perceived to varying degrees t>y 60% 
of the staff inter^ewtd One said: 

"We've set up an administrative structure rather than an ^academic structure 
to. plan and develop Professional Studies but perhaps we should hm gone / 
the whole hog. There are tremendous political Implications." , / 

The risk of Seating a new organisational and academic 4i|^tmal that might on the 
one hand disturb the security of some suff* and on the other only confirm an 
inferior siatus for Professional Studies* is a dilemma facing thts* and other colleges 
' in 1975. / 
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Apptndix 1 (t) 



A DESCRimON OF THE RESEARCH METHODS USED 

Tht rmmnh procen b^qm wth an •rulyiis of my own 7 ytta' txpcncna 
- of fVoftwonal Studiti in * coHegc, which id«ntified «x nwjof th« seemed to 
conctfn naff and studonts alikt. Thmwtrt: 

1. Tht cooctpt of aodtmic rigour 
.2. Tht ptcwtioo of rtltvanct 
a Tht notion of ttxVM 
fl. Tht attainmtnt of coherence 
5. Tht attainmant of atquentiai development . 
8. Th# ptrctption of valut 

Each of theae iaaues we$ anatyaed in soma detaU, -and-^an attempt was made 
to identify behavioural indicators of staff and student percepttons of, and attitudes 

' towards them. y 

/ 

A prindgjr adopted atiht outlet was to use a noniJarametric approach to the 
ititaich, so that it was important that this initial analysis did not manifest itself 
later as a prescription of the limits of the research. However, it was rtecessary to have 
a starting point, so a series of possible questions to be used wrfiilst intenriewing 
participants was designed (Appendix 3). These were to be as openwJed and as 
non-prescrrptiv* as possible. In fact during the fntenriews few references were made 
tp speciric questions. p\ 

Interviewing of a sample of staff and students formed the major part of the data 
collection. The sample was selected on the basis of: 

1. * *' 

|i) Students: a random selection within age-iiiterest groups and year groups 
{ii) Suff: subjective selection to obtain representation of: 

(a) varying college of education experience 

(b) varying teaching commitment v«thin Professional Studies 

(c) various philosophical and pedagogical views 

(d) various levels of ascribed responsibility within college 

The distributions of the suff sample interviewed using these' criteria were as 
follows: 

A Length of College of Education experience 
Little Experience Wuch Experience 



J_1L 



\ Itllll 



ILLL 



2 Years 



20 Years 
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B. * Proportion of teachmq in Professtonai Stud<« 
Nil 
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100% 



C Pedagogical Views 

"Sobject"Orientated 
Prescriptive 



ill 



JL 



-JIL_ 



Open 

Inter-disciplinary 
Exploratory 

I 

lijj I 



(based on Writer's subjective perceptions »nd experience) 



D. Levels of ascribed resporwbility within college (all curriculum areas) 
t^ow - High 



Liiiili ly L, 



JIL 



At least one t utqr^ fr om 9 of the 11 subject departnr)ent$> and 9 tutors from^the 
Education Department ^hre interviewed. 

Altogether, 20 staff and 25 students were interviewed. One staff member 
declined to be interviewed, and 3 tutors offered to be interviewed in addition to 
those selected. Some other tutors were curious to know why they had not been 
invited for interview, but lack of time prevented more being seen. All interviews 
were tape recorded wi]h participants' permission. Most, interviews lasted for over 
30 minutes, some for up to V6 hours. « 

Student interviews took place in the Deputy Principal's room (a mixed blessing), 
and staff were interviewed in their own tutorial rooms. 

The interviews took the form of an invitation to talk about impressions of 
Professional Studies, and^t was stressed to interviewees that all their ^lews were of 
interest and value to the research. As far as possible, interviewee we2&4ncouraged 
to elaborate on words and phrases that they used, every attempt was m^e to avoid 
prescriptive structuring and the development of a dialogue, though several members 
of staff were visibly anxious to obtain feedback from the researcher. On the occasions 
when dialogue occurred, the dau was selected out as being of dubious reliability. 

Notes were taken of the major points made at interview, and these were used 
during the concurrent transcriptiorv and analysis of the tapes. ^ 

Several major issues were identified from the student interviews and a questionn 
aire was designed and distributed to a further 10% random sample of the 3 and 4 year 
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count students to test and validate the researcher's conclusions, (Appendices 
5-7 inclusivt). 

Further data was coHected from student academic records, various documents, 
casual conversations and observations. 

The ritfdwork lasted 10 college working days, 18-29 November 1974. 

The data v«s sorted and analysed by transcribing^ the tapes onto filing index 
cards, and a code was anibed to each quotation a<iording to its nature. Evaluation 
was made by noting the frequency of occurrence of particular points, the freedom 
and frankneK with which they wer^ made, who made them, and the researcher's 
perception of their validity, according to whether they were sponUneous or in 
response to a rhetorical question. This developed into a focussing and re-focussIng 
exercise as the processing continued. As important issues seemed to emerge, a 
deliberate search was made for conflicting evidence to test hypotheses. 

As the research unfolded, major areas of staff and stud^t concern became 
discernable, not always focussed on those areas initially identified by the researcher. 
The following issues became dominant: 

1. The problems of identifying a unified cour».^tructure, philosophy, and 
methodology in Professional Studies. 

2. The changing perception of Professional Studies by Students as they 
moved through the college y/iars. \^ 

3. The perception of value and status of Professional Studies within ^the 
college course pattern. 

4. The conflict and anxiety experienced by suff and students related to 
their perception of the value and stams'of Professional Studies. 

This wts an hypothesis searching exercise rather than a convcntional,hypothcsls 
testing activity, though the issues identified were tested against available dau. 
(see Parlett & Hamilton). Considerations were taken of the researcher's own pro- 
fessional position and of interviewees' perceptions of and reactions to the researcher's 
ascribed role within the institution. An attenipt to allow for this has been made m 
the study. 

The method, thefttore, was essentially ^lictic, making use of a range of 
techniques, to continually r^focus on what appei/ed to be of importance to members 
of the institution. 

A deuiled outline of the method is given in Parlett & Hamilton (see reference 
list Page 24). 
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LIST OF INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 

STUDENTS 
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Rioour 

1 . Mow would you describe 

Z What aspects of P.S. do you find mo« difficult? Why? 

3. On what parts of P.S. do you prefer to spend moat time? 

4. Tell me about thoee parts of the P.S. coufm that make you work and think hard. 

5. ts^the P.S. course easy compared to the rest of your college work? 

Relevance 

1. Is PS. helping you to become a bener teacher? 

2. ^ What things have you learned from P.S. that you couldn't have learned fromadiool 

practice? 

3. How would you improve P^.? 

4. If s6me aspects of PS. had to be cut out, which parts would you miss most/least? 

5. What have you to be like to be 'g6od' at P.S.? 

6. Are you doing the right things in P.Si? 

Coherence 

1. What is P.S. trying to do for you? 

2. How do you'feel about P.S. as a complete course? 

3. How is your final assessment in P.S. made? 

4. How are P.S. course planned in co!re9e^ 

Sequence ..^-^^ 

1. Have you been satisfied with the order in which lyou've studied ^P.S.? 

2. Do you have enough P.S. in each year? . ^ 

3. What do you feel about not having P.S. in year IV? 

4. Which year of P.S. have you valued most? 

5. What aspects of classroom teaching are you most apprehensive about at the moment? 
Status 

1. Which parts of your final college report will be most important? 
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2. Which parts of your college coun<f counts most towards final assessment? 

3. Who are the most important members of staff in P.S.' 

4. Hpw would you advij^ a new comer about college courses? 

5. What are your impressioiis of staff's attitude tov^rds P S.? 

\/atii<i 

1. Is the P.S. course helping you to cope better with school practice? * 

2. Which aspects of the P.S. course do you like most? Why? 

3. Tetl me about the occasions when you have felt P.S. to be 'most helpful' or 
> waste of time'. 

«' 

4. What would you tike to see added to the P.S. course^ 

5. Which options have you thosen? Why^ 

6. Woutd you prefer not to have to study P.S.' 

STAFF 
Rigour 

t. What are the most demanding parts of the college course^ 

2. Could P.S. be made more demanding of students^ In what ways? 

3. Which parts of your teaching m college give you most satisfaction^ 

4. How would you give P.S. more rigour? ^« 

5. How would you identify a ^good' P.S. student? 

6. What sorts of contributions could students make to your P.S. classes? 

Relevance 

1 What IS P S trVing to do fo^ students? 

2. In what ways might students' views of PS. differ from your own' 

3. Is there anything unique about the ccjntnbDtipn of F^S to the education and 
training of teachers? / ' . ^ 

4. How do the 3-9 and 9-13 Pl^. courses differ^ 

5. What sort of advice antf assistance might an mdyction teacher require having 
attended this college? 

6. What sort of things would you add to/subtract from the P S. course? 

7. Is the new Year I course better than the old one? 
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Cohcfence 

«1. How would you describe the P.S. course to a stranger? 

2. How do yoO think a student visualises the P.S. course? 

3. Would you like to have more influence over course patterns in P.S.? 

4. What are the most important aims of P.S.? 

5. What IS the curriculum theory course all about? , 

Sequence ^ 

Would you make any changes in the order of cour^ taught in P.S.' 

Would you like to see any change in the proportion of timetable time for P.S. 
in any of the years? 

3. How does P.S. develop from year I to IV? 

4 Would you change the timing of P.S, in relation to school experience, education" 
tncory. or first job? 

Status 

1. How do you feel about teaching P.S,? 

2. How do you think'staff in general think about teaching P^.? 

3. What aspects of a student's ffnal report has most influence on a potential 
, employer? 

4. Why do you think the college requires a 'C grade from students in P.S. for 
/matriculation to the B.Ed.' 

5. Why do you think there is no P.ST. department at this college? 
V^lue . 

1. Wliat are the most valuable elements of the P.S. course? 

2. Do yoti' think iiudents and practicing teachers would agree with you? 

3. Students often show dissatisfaction from P^. courses. What do you think 
s about this? 

4. Should students have more P^.? 

5. Should all tutors be involved on P.S. courses? 
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CONFIDENTIAL 



Year- 



Age Range Interest 
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List in order of preference a selection from the following to show what you 
think the ainrts and objectives of Professional Studies should be - 



9, To fill gaps in the student's knowledge about subjects 

b. To give practical advice on methods of teaching > 

c. To make the s'tudent aware "^of sources of teaching material 

d. To teach the student to organise classroom activities 

e. To promote the student's understanding of the curriculum 

f. To develop the student's understanding of childrens' thinking 



2, 1 



,n relation to the selections you've made m Q 1 describe your fienerai experience 
of the teaching of Professional Studies by.serecting 1, 2 or 3 of the following 
words m order of preference - 



If none of these words accurately describe your general experience writ^ the 
word none herp 



a. 


Competent 


b. 


Confident 


c. 


Knowledgeable 


d. 


Disinterested 


e. 


Incompetent 


f. 


Casual 


9 


Committed 


h. 


Enthusiastic 



Choose *two other words o_f your own to describe your 9^er9\ expenence of 
Professional Studies 

' 1 ^ I 

2 I 

In order to be successful at colte<je yOii have to devote your attention mamly 
towards 
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lix^ (ii) 



a. Main J^ubject(s) 

b. School Experiences '"^ 1 1 

c. Education Theory ^ | [ * , 

d. Professional Studies ^2 I I 

e. AH of the areas l-- 1 J 

Place in k)rder of importance. ' 
5. I have found the most^ useful preparation for teaching has been my experierKe in 

a. Mam Subject(s) 

b. School Experiences P^I j 

c. Education Theorv t I t 



c. Education Theory j 

d. Professional Studies ^ ^ * j 

e. All of the areas 1 J j 

Place in order of importance. 
The Professional Studies course I found most valuable occurred in:- 
Year I 



Year II 



_ 1] 

Year III III 



iAII Years 



X 

7. Indicate r~7n with which of the following statenrients you agree, if any: 



Indicate 


PI 






1 ! 


2. 


2 


% 


3 




4 


4. 


5 


5. 




6 




1 ^ 






6. 



Studies. 

There should be a redistribution of timetabled time for 
Professional Studies. 

There should be no Professional Studies before some school 
experience. 



the 3rd Year course. 



8. In relation to youhv^x£erj^nce$ in Professional Studies, indicate the most 
appropriate degree of accuracy for the following sHitements: 

1) "I was most competent at those courses in which I was most interested." 
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Degree of Accuracy 


100 


75 


50 


r 

25 


0 















2). "I became more interested in thojt courses in which I was mow competent." 
Degree of Accuracy 













100 


75 


50 


25 


0 






i - ' 







3). "I became meet competent m those courses which were best taught.' 
Degree of Accgracy 



pioo r75 



50 I 25. 1 0 



4). **\ became ieie interested in thoee courses that were poorly taught." 

-J 

Degree of Accuracy j 



75 1 50 . 2fr ' 0 ! 



asfuljp 1 



100 [75' 50 ^25^ol 

^mj_ . 1 1 



5) . "\ was most successful ip those courses for which I opted.' 
Degree of Accuracy 

6) . "I most valued those courses for which I opted.'* 
Degree of Accuracy 



{ 100 ! 75 50 25 t 0 I 
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30 — 



20 — 
10 — _ 



A B C E F 
YmtI 
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A 8 C D E F 
Yetr2 



□ 



A B C D E F 
YmtS 



30— 
20— 
10 

0 — 



r 



— , . 



A B C D t F 
Year 4 



A B C D E F 
Alt Yetn (tver^) 



Studem choice shown e$ percenugei of riw icores. All rtw acores %«re v^ghted 
mvenely to \}«jj>^* order of choice. 



Quettion 2 



20 — 
%10 — 
0 — 



a b c d e f g h 
ALL YEARS TOTAL 



Qjeyttoo3 



Student choice shown ts percenttges 
ofraw96ofet. All rtw scores were 
weighted inversely, lo their fihk 
order of choice. 

Four students selected *nont' 



30 — 
20 — 

Raw 

Score 
. Responses 

!0 — 

0 — 



A UnfsvourvWe 
B Ftvoupibfe 
C Netmil 



descriptions 
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45- 



so- 



ls— 



* b c a 9 
Yearl 



r 



« b c d f 
Year 2 



s b c d f 

Year3 



• b c d « 
Year4 * 



• b c d « 
All Yean (Av.) 



Student choke shown as percentages of raw scores. All raw scores were weighted 
inversely to their rank order of choice. 



Note- Secondary studenu omitted 



Question 5 



45- 



30 — 



/ 



15— 

Too ftW responses 
0 — 

Year 1 



□ 



« b c d e 
Year 2 



□ 



« b c d c 
Year 3 



a b c d e 
Year^l 



□ a 



D 



« b c d e 
All Years (Av,) 



Student choice shown as a percentage of raw scores. All raw scores were nveighted 
inversely to their rank order of choice. 



/. 



Score 



Question 6 
60 - 
45 - 

^ 30- 
15- 



EMC- 



0 — 



tl Hi Alt 

Year 



Responses from only Years 
and 4 students used 
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Question 7 



30 — 



% 15 — 
Score 



0 — 
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CHOICE 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


RESPONSES 


13 


Nil 


2 


12 


4 


14 


Questions (a) 










(b) 



100 7 5 5 0 2 5 0 
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Total raw score 
indicatjons Yean 3 & 4 



□ 



100 75 50 25 0 % Accuracy 
Afl Years 



30 — 



15 — 



Raw 

Score 



100 75 SO 25 0 
AJI Ye« 



XAccuracy 



100 75 ^ 25 0 %Accuf»CY 
AJi Years 



% 
Raw 

Score 



30 — 



15 — 



0 — 



100 75 50 25 0 XAccuracy 
Ye»s2a 4 



(0 



IL 



100 75 50 25 0 %Accuf»cv 
Yeaf$2 3 4 
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YEAR 
Gf^UP 

Nuipber 
of Reiponiei 

Returned of ' 
loie diitributtd 



I 


t 1 


ttl 


IV 




6 


12 


' 15 


11 


Total 44 

« 


43 


48 ' 


60 


100 


57 



3 AND 4 YEAR 
COURSES 



4*3 
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COMMEffTS ON THE QUESTIONfiAJRE DATA 



* Tht sizt of tht swnpif (rtip«:tivtly Yt»f I - 23%, Year II • 5.1%, Year III • ^2%, 
Y«ef IV - 1&6%) iinmec£jtt)y limits the inferences, projections and gmraltntions 
that mey be dravm from the data. The sampte from the total 3 and 4 year coones. 
ho¥*ver, ts eppr oxi metety 6.0X, to eome tentative observations may be drawn towards 
some intereeting patterns th*t emerge, especially those supported by interview data. 

Q"<»tion 1 

T>|e patterns across the 4 yeen are interestingty similar, indicating that students 
place Importancif on the pragmatic elements of Professional Studies. There are few 
variations to this pattern, though the developing interest in the application and 
9Mrview of the curriculum in Yeer IV is worth noting. The anomaly in Year I is 
probebty due to smalt sample size. 

Ojestion? 

the data here is inter^iting irt that in pari it tends to contradict a great deel of the 
intenriiew data, though the high proportion of responses ttf 'casual' supports many of 
the interview fin<fings. The hijh level of competence percetved may be related to the 
subject -rether than to its classroom application. 

Question^ 

This lends weight to the proposal that students' experiences vary, probably 
according to tutor, though the cbotce of a preponderence of unfavourable comments 
contrasts with student response to ques^ 2^^ 

Question 4 ^ 

There >M>uid seem to be a marked change in perception of the importance 
of Main Subject and Education Theory from Years I to IV as the students interpret 
the college's'overt and covert signals. 

X>ueSTion 5 

^ This provides a strong contrast with the data from question 4, and indicates 
one of the mam sources of conflict and anxiety in students as they attempt to 
satisfy college requirements and professional needs, which they perceive as disparate. 

Questioo 6 - 

This data has some significance when compared with students' comments on 
superficiality arxj perspnal satisfaction. It also reflects thetr desire to pursue courses 
of their own choice in Years II and III. 
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Question 7 

The rdlabtlity and validity of rapomes ti hert in doubt dua to poor wording 
of the request for tnformatioa Only the r a ipof n e i froni Yaan Itl and IV have bean 
graphed, as these have a more reliable overview of the couraa. The predominant 
indications are that PrOfe»iona{ Studies should be placed further towerds the end 
of the course* and have a greater time allocatioa 

. djcrtionS 

The responses to the various parts of thts aectidn tend to support iht views 
expresMd during the interview: that s^ident intrinsic intarest« competent teaching, 
and student perception of relevance are three (mportant influences on student 
satisfaction and 'success*. The greater doubts of accuracy expressed {aS (e) probably 
reflect the anomaly that studerttt are erKOuraged to select optiorts tQ eradicate 
iMakncB in theicprofessional competence* and are then assessed on their achieven^ent 
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^ Apptndlx.11 
TEAqHING.&XPERIgNCE^CrF STAFF (at Fib. \975) 



1 . Full timt membtrs of actdtmic staff 7t 



.12. Sum total tMchlng txptrience of eolltge staff at othtr 

Colftogts of Education 87 yrs 

3. ^ Sum total teaching txperrence of coilffge staff in Primary, infant 

or Nursery Education 171 " 

A. Sum total teaching experience of college staff in Non-Selective 

Seconder/ Education 275 " 



5. Sumtotalteachingexperienceof college staff in Selective 

Seconder/ Education 219 

6. Sum total teaching experience of college staff in non*edv«nced 

Further Education (16 -18) * * 67 




7. Sumtotal teaching experience of college staff before appointment 

.to present post * ' 809 yrs 



8. Average years teaching per staff member before entfring present 

college post > / 10.4 yrs 
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Occasional Papers published 1975 



Occasional Paper 1 The Summative Evaluation of Cur- 
• riculum Innovations, by Dick West, 
price 80p. 

Occasional Paper 2 The Analysis of Curriculum Materials, 
,by Michael Eraut, Len Goad and 
George Smith, price £1,50. 

Occasional Pa'per 3 Language Differences and Educa- 



Occasional Paper 4 The Status of Professional Studies 



tional Failure, by Barry Cooper, price 
40p. 



in Teacher Education : Conflicts 
Betv^een Intentions and Structures 
in a College of .Education, by Keir 
Foss. . ' 



In Press 



Occasional Paper 5 





